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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department op the Interior, 

Office of Education, 

. Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

Sir: We are always interested in a study which involves the legal 
status of some school officer. When Prof. N. William Newsom sub- 
mitted his manuscript on The Legal Status of the County Super- 
intendent, we read it with great interest. It outlines the legal status 
at three periods, namely, 1880, 1905, and 1930. This makes it show 
not only duties to be performed but trends, and consequently we 
consider the manuscript of great value. Am one would expect, the 
growth m many countries has meant the growth in the county super- 
intendents’ office. Who appoints the assistant county superintend- 
ents, and under what limitations, is here revealed. 

I am transmitting this manuscript with the recommendation that 
it be printed as a bulletin of this office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

, Wm. John Cooper, 

_ ' Commissioner. 

1 he Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

INTRODUCTION 


The educational literature dealing with school administration re- 
veals much criticism of the office of the county iuperintendency and 
its personnel in many States. It is said that the office is too. much 
mixed with politics; that the personnel lacks academic and profes- 
sional training and experience, and is below the standards of district 
and city superintendents; that the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
. of th ? C0Unt J superintendent are not sufficiently definite; that the 
superintendent lacks clerical assistance and traveling expenses; that 
the salary attached to the office is insufficient to secure high-grade 
professional service; and that the position is uncertain, due to the 
political nature of the office. The allegations contained in the criti- 
cism are important. They are concerned with conditions and factors 
regarded as essential to the proper administration and supervision of 
education in rural communities. Since the position of county super- 
intendent is created and governed by law, the criticisms abdve men- 
tioned relate principally to the laws affecting that position. 

The. main purpose of this publication is to present the legal status 
of the county superintendent in those States which have such officials. 
This involves three problems: (1) To show the early development of 
the office of the county superintendency; (2) to ascertain and show 
trends in the legal prescriptions relative to the county superintend- 
ency in the different States over a period of ypars; and (3) to set up 
bases for the evaluation of the' present legal status of the county 
superin tendent. 1 


This study is limited to a study of constitutional and statutory 
provisions relating to the county superintendent in force at three 
different periods during the past 50 years, namely, 1880, 1905, and 
1930. These dates are selected for the reason that they are regarded 
as sufficient to show reliable trends. The year 1880 was chosen be- 
cause jt was considered that it would show the prescriptions at a time 
sufficiently removed from the results' of the Civil War as not to be 
affected greatly thereby. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

For the time prior to 1880 a brief survey of the early development 
pf the office of the county superintendency and some of the legal 
prescriptions are given in order to supply a brief background for the. 
more important part of the study. 

The office of the county superintendency is characteristic of the 
American school system. This office is found at present in 39 States 
(including Virginia, in which State the jj^ur sdiction of the “division 
superintendent” is generally. coterminous with the county). 2 

* States in which there are no county school superintendents are New ^ ork, Delaware, Nevada and the 
ft New England States. In New York each county is divided into supervisory districts, and a superin- 
tendent is elected for each district at a meeting of all the school directors. Delaware supervision is provided 
from the State department of education, and in Nevada 6 deputy State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion perfopm the ! motions usually performed by county superintendents. In the New England States, 
superintendents are employed by towns or unions of 2 or more towns. 4 
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CHAPTER I.— EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

t 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this chapter is to show briefly the early develop- 
ment of the Pffice of county superintendency, and to present some of 
the more important legal prescriptions relative to the county super- 
intendent when this official was first provided for by law. The le^al 
prescriptions concerning the bounty superintendency before 1880^6 

H dealt w * t * 1 in an y & reat detail. No attempt has been made in this 
chapter to exhaust this particular' phase of the problem, nor to trace 
the early development of the office before 1880, for it is recognized 
that this alone would require a separate study. Anything more than 
a brief summary of the laws dealing with the early development of the 
office of the county superintendency would neither enhance the value 
of the study nor serve the major purpose of the study. 

In presenting this particular part of the problem, seven phases are* 
considered: (1) Need for the office," (2) evolution of the office, (3)' 
mode of selection of the county superintendents, (4) salary,' (5) 
tenure or term of office, (6) qualifications, and (7) duties and func- 
tions of this official. All States are not considered nor dealt with 
m, each phase of^lhis particular subject, but only such States as are 
fairly representative of the particular phases. This is presented be- 
cause it is deemed necessary that the early development of the office 
be shown as a background for an appreciative understanding of the 
more important aspects of the problem. 

♦ 

DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY AND STATE CONTROL 

After the Revolutionary War the American people were confronted 
with the problem of building a strong nation for the preservation and 
extension of the newly gained liberties and freedom. Thus they 
turned to education as one of the possibilities for the attainment of 
this goal. As certain Swtes were subdivided into counties, the county 
was made the political unit of control for administrative and govern- 
mental affairs, representing the local units of the county on the one 
hand Und the State on the other. With such a political set-up as a 
background, it was natural that the county should finally become, to 
someae.xtent, the unit of administration and control in education. 

As education developed into a movement of state-wide significance 
there grew up a need of some responsibility for education by the State. 
When the States began to collect information and data concerning • 
education, some one was needed for its collection. As the need for 
103473 °— 33 2 « 
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common school increased i the State needed some one to promote the 
interest of common education. The States also needed some one as 
an “organ of communication between the State superintendent and 
the several township boards of education,” and to check Up on local 
school officials. In some instances in the beginning of this office it 
was felt that some one representing the county as a whole, rather than 
each local unit independently, would see that the State requirements 
were more uniformly earned out. The gifts of school lands by the 
Federal Government had to be looked after, and as they were scattered . 
over thQf county, some one was needed for this purpose. For such 
reasons the office of county superintendency was established, although 
in the beginning ij^ivas not created outright as such in all States. 

VARIED WAYS OF INITIATING THE OFFICE < 

The office of county superintendency is a creation of law and the 
result of many experiments. In many States it evolved out of some 
other office which preceded it. In some States it passed through a 
succession of preceding offices before finally being established as such. 
The first State to provide by law for a county superintendent was % 
Delaware. This was done in 1829. ' 

In the State of New York the county superin tendency, before being 
created as such, passed through three stages of evolution. The office 
of town inspector was provided for in 1827, and in 1841 Ahe State 
legislature created the office of deputy super^ntendency of common 
schools of each county. Under this law the county board of super- 
visors in counties having 200 or more school districts was permitted 
to appoint two deputy superintendents of common schools for each 
county. In this State the office of county superintend ency was 
created in 1843. Also under this law (1843) the county boards of 
supervisors were allowed to appoint in counties with 150 or more 
school districts two county superintendents at their discretion, but 
if they did provide for two county wuperintendente they were required 
to divide the county into two districts and designate the person who 
was to serve each district. This law, together with tta law of 1841 
and subsequent laws, is really the beginning of the district superin- 
tendency in this State, which prevails at the present time. 

In the State of Ohio the office of county superintendency, which was 
established in 1847 evolved out- of the county examiner, which was 
provided for in 1831. The county superintendency in the State of 
North Carolina evolved from a success^ of offices. In 1833 this 
' State created the office of county superintendency, consisting of 5 to 
10 members in each county, which was in reality a county board of 
education. From their ntimber they were to select a chairman who 
was given some powers of a county superintendent. In 1847 this 
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State provided for a committee of examiners of the county, and in 
1848 this Vme board of examiners was directed by law to ’appoint 
some one to visit the schools of the county. According to fhe law of 
1869 one county examiner was to be sfppointed, and finally the county 
superintendent was provided for in 188,1. 

In Mississippi the county board of school commissioners in ’1846 
was authorized by law to examine and license teachers, and in 1848 
the office of county super-intendency was created in 25 counties In 
1859 the legislature provided for a county examiner for all counties 
of the State, and finally the Mississippi constitution of 1869 provided 
for county superintendents for all counties. 

Missouri, in 1828, provided that the county clerk perform manv of 
the clerical duties now performed by the county superintendent, and 
in 1853 a county commissioner of schools was provided, while in’ 1866 
the office of county superintendency was established. 

In Illinois the law first provided for a county land commissioner 
but in 1844 provided that the school commissioner be ex officio 
county superintendent, and finally, in lSSo, the office of county com- 
missioner of schools was created. 

In Indiana the county superintendency passed through a succession 
of offices before being established. In 1817 the county land com- 
missioner was provided for, and in 1841 the law provided that the 
county auditor perform some of the duties commonly performed by 
the county superintendent. In 1855 county examiners were pro- 

\ided for, and finally, in 1873, the office of county superin tend encv 
was created. . . ' 

Georgia first provided that the county ordinaiy perform some 
clerical duties and other duties in connection with school finance in 
1858, and in 1859 county examiners for each county were estab- 
lished. The law of 1-866 in this State created the office of county 
commissioner of common schools. 

In Michigan the town superintendency was created in 1837, and 
30 years later (1867) the county superintendency was established. 
This office was abolished in 1875, but reestablished in 189b 

The district inspector, created in 1833 in Pennsylvania, was a 

forerunner of the county superintendency which was established in 
1854. 

In 1851 California established town supervising committees, and 
in 1852 provided that the county assessor be ex officio county super- 
intendent, and finally established, in 1855, the office of r county 
superintendency. ’ . J 

.‘Only three New England States have ever had a school official 
representing the county as a whole, and only two of them prior 'to 
1880. In 1852 the State of Maine created the office of county com- 
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missioner of common schools. In 1869 this State changed thetitle 
to county supervisor of schools, but the law of 1872 abolished this 
office. New Hampshire established the office of commissioner of 
4 common schools in each county i" 1850, but abolished it in 1867. 

From the foregoing record of States which has been used to illus- 
trate the evolution of the office of county superintendency, it is 
readily seen that the office generally passed through a succession of 
offices before finally being established as such. 
t 

CREATION OF THE OFFICE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY IN EACH 

STATE 


The year in which the different States which have provided for 
the office of county superintendency created the office, as shown in 
Table 1. By 1879 there were 38 States in the Union; 34 States 
and 4 Territories had created the office of county superintendency 
prior to this time, but 7 States— Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, and Ohio — which had created 
this office prior to 1879 had abolished it, leaving 28 States at this 
t time (1879) with this office. 

Table 1. — States which hive created of.ee of county super. nUmkncy and dales 


State 

Date 

State 

1 

1 

^ ' 

Delaware 

1829 
P 1841 
\ 1843 

1844 

1845 
1847 

1847 
/< 1848 
\» 1869 

1848 
1850 

• 1850 
P 1852 
\ 1855 
1852 
« 1853 
1863 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

New York 

Illinois * 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Virginia 

Nevada 

ImihianA 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

North Dakota 

Mississippi 

South Dakota 

Waot Vlftrlnld 

North CftrnUnn 

Minnesota 

Ne w Flainpflhim 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Arkansas. 

California 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Maine 

Utah. 

yiofida — 

Michigan 

M iffltHiri 

New Jersey 




J 


1 Deputy superintendent for 
» Not a State when the office 
1 Ex officio. 

• In 20 counties. 


Date 


18 54 
1866 
1858 
1868 
-*1861 
1861 
* 1862 
* 1862 
1862 
1864 
• 1866 
1966 
1866 
1866 
* 1966 
1987 
1867 


State 


Date 


South Carolina 1868 

Nebraska 1869 

Colorado 1870 

Indiana 1872 

1— {IfS 

Wyoming 1 ; 1H73 

Idaho [ i»« 

Ip iftTy 

Arizona 1891 

1883 

* 1884 

r 1888 

1889 

* 1893 


Montana 

New Mexico* 

Vermont 

Washington.. 
Oklahoma 


^ 7 T 

each county. * All counties. 

was created. 1 President of the county board of education. 

* f County school supervisor. 


i 


c 


a 
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Tabl* 2. Method of e election of county superintendents when first prided for 

in 24 state* J 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeonria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ' 

Louisiana* 

Maine : ] 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. . . 

New York ’ 

Ohio _ 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

W i soo ns In 


Method of selection 


General 

election 


V 

V 

V 

V 


Appointed or elected by — 


V 

V 


V » 


Governor. 

G rand Jury of superior court. 

President of trustees of county townships. 

Governor and council. ^ 

County commissioners. ' 

County courts. 

Governor and council. 

State board of education. 

County board of supervisor! 

Clerks of school districts. 

Convention of school directors of county 
State superintendent of education.! 
County school commissioners. 


‘‘HESS counties in 1848, but by populw. 

Flrct superintendent to be appointed; thereafter to be appoint b‘f the director, of school district* 

The methods of selection of the county superintendent in„24 States 

p en . the office of coun ty* superintendency was first created, were' 
ropular vote, 11; appomtment by the governor, 3; election by the 
county commissioners or supervisors, 3; election by the county 
court, 1 ; election by the county school officials, 3 ; election by the 
county grand jury, 1 ; appointed by the State board of education 1 • 
and appointed by the State superintendent. of education, 1. 

VARIED PROVISIONS FOR SALARY 

In the early beginning of the office the salaries of the county 
supenntendents varied greatly, not only among the States but also 
often within each State. In many States the determination of how 
luch salary should be paid to^he county superintendents was left 
to the discretion of the county supervisors or commissioner?. How- 
ever, m some of the States^rfaries were fixed at so much per day. In 
cor tain States the body which was empowered to select the county 
supenntendents determined the salary to be paid this official. The 
number of inhabitants of the county determined the salary of the * 
county supenntendents in Wisconsin, whereas in Virginia the amount 
of salaiy allowed the county superintendent depended upon the 
amount of money expended for the purpose of educated within the 
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county, while New Jersey made the sum to be paid this official 
dependent upon the number of educate children within the county. 
Delaware, the first State to create this office,' did not allow the 
county superintendent any remuneration. 

VARIED PRESCRlfTIONS OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE 

Seventeen States are here considered as examples to show the quali- 
fications prescribed for the office of county superin tendency. Only five 
States required any educational qualifications, if the requirements 
may be called educational qualifications, for this ofrce. However, 
the qualifications as prescribed by law for these five Stales were very 
meager, and only three in reality may be said to be of an educa- 
tional nature. 

Pennsylvania required the county superintendent “to be of literary 
and scientific attainments and of skill and experience in the art of 
teaching.” The law of Missouri of 1865 specified that the county 
commissioner “possess qualifications of a competent teacher of the 
public schools,” while the State of Arkansas required the county 
superintendent “to be^ of literary and scientific attainment and 
skilled in the art of conducting schools.” 

* LENGTH OF TERM 

In the beginning the length of term of the office of county super- 
intendency showed great diversity among the States. This is shown 
in Table 3 for 17 States. 

Tabl* 3 . — Length of term of county superintendent* when first provided for in 17 

State* 


a 

6iate 

■■ — 1 — i 

Length of term 

, GtaU 

Length of term 

IT 

. 1 
]WS • 

3 

years! 

i 

4 

years 

1 year 

2 

years 

3 1 

years 

i 

yean 

1 

1 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

S 

9 

4 

1 

A labama ^ 


y 



Mains ; 

v 




Arkuuii ... ..J 

y 



M Issouii 





California _ ! 

y 



New Hampshire.... 

y 




Dslivara . * 





New Jersey 



y 


Ottrgii 




v 

New York j 


V 



Illinois 


y 



Tennessee 





Tmllana „ 


y 



j Virginia 

V 




Iqwa 


y 



: Wisconsin 





Louisiana 




V 

1 
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EARLY DUTIES OF TlfE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


The early duties of the county superintendent as specified by. law 
were primarily clerical, and included making reports and furnishing 
such other information qs might be required by the State. In Dels- 
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laW (1829) P re3cri bed the duties of the county superintend- 

n 8han be the duty, of the superintendent to correspond with all persons con- 
cmTned m executing this act, and to aid in all matters connected with ite execu- 

'their with P ro P« r forms - and advise them in regard to 

their procedure; to see that notice of the division into districts is given- 

information and to re^rt to the general assembly the state of th^stricls in 

such matters as he shall deem proper to be communicated to their consideration. 

/i qoj\ mspoctor8 of the common schools of the town of New York 
(1827) were given power and duties including examination of teachers 
granting and annulling certificates, visiting schools, giving advice to 
teachers and trustees; while the deputy superintendents of cordon 
^hools of the county (1841) were given practically the same duties 
the town inspectors had had. However, when the office of county 
supenntendency (1843) in this State was created, additional duties of 
acting m cases of appeals were given. 

dUtieS ° f the “ UDty “ ammcrs ot common schools in Ohio 

' :rr “ Im “ ,10n mth the <“““^00 and certification ot 

teachers, but when the county superintendency was created in 1847 

“ 2S counties the duties of the county superintendent included the 
examination and certification of teachers and the visitation of com! 

Zdifie r,°K H<> Waa al9 ° examine the 

leant 8 ? h °° b °J t * 1<> «ounty, address the people and school- 

t 6 SU ^ 60t ,° f education ' “d encourage the formation of 

tZtl .rtw™ 7 ^ UCat '° nal societiea ’ teeohers' associations, and 
promote the diffusion of mtelhgence relating to the cause of education. 

a 8 °j req T ed 10 make “ mual reporta 40 the State superin- 
; ; d “”' oontainmg an abstract of records of his exam- 
mation of the schools of the county. 

In California, when the county assessor was acting as ex officio 

aoS 8UPer h lte i ndeilt ° f . 0001111011 8chool9 > Ms duties consisted in 
appointing school commissioners for school districts and apportioning 

In™ mone f u however, in 1855, when the counfy superin 

TnsZd G ed ' the , duti69 ° f th « oounty superintendent 
e K Xe ^ l9m # g general supervision over the schools of the 
county, distnbutmg forms and blanks, appointing commissioners of 
common schools for towns, cities, and villages, keeping records mak- 

mg annua 1 reports to the State superintendent and the county trustees 
and visiting the schools of the county. ’ 

dutiea °J tho count 5 r commissioner of school lands in Indiana 

of th«L ^ ** 8011001 Iftnds kee Pmg records 

The ^ TA Ef? ° f . moa P acit y he ™ allowed to appoint a deputy. 
ridL L/b ^ °J Hu* State providing for a county examiner, pri 
. h th t lm dutleS 9hoidd ^ the examination and certification of 
achere. But m 1872, when the county superintendent was provided 
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for, he wa9 given general supervision of the schools of the county, 
was required to visit each school of the county at least once a year, 
hold teachers’ examinations, and examine the books, records, and 
accounts of the justices of peace, prosecuting attorneys, etc. This 
law (1872) made the county superintendent ex officio president of the 
county board of, education. t 

In Georgia the county commissioner of schools (1866) was required 
to visit the schools, enforce the use of the State-acfopted te.^Jtbooks, 
call election of trustees of each school district, receive reports from 
the local school trustees, and forward the same to the State superin- 
tendent of education, and to divide the county into school districts, * 
and alter them at the request of the citizens. He was also required 
to hold examinations for teachers, grant certificates, visit the schools 
of the county, and examine the buildings and mode of instruction. 

The county superintendent’s duties (1854) in Pennsylvania were to 
see that .the schools in each district were taught, provide teachers 
where local trustees failed to do so, examine candidates for the pro- 
fession of teaching, issue and annul certificates, make reports to the 
State superintendents of common schools as to the conditions of 
the schools of the county, and make such other suggestions as he 
deemed fit. r 

The law of 1824 in Illinois provided that the clerk of the county com- 
missioner’s coort make an abstract of the reports of the several school 
trustees and forward it to the secretary of state, and the county 
school commissioner (1840) was required to make sales of the com- 
mon-school lands of the township, loan and collect the school money, 
keep records of all lpnd sales, and make a report to the auditor of 
public accounts on the condition of the finances; but when the county 
commissioner was made ex officio county superintendent of schools, 
his duties included visiting all townships in the county, inquiring into 
conditions and manner of conducting schools, and using his influence 
for the carrying out of the system proposed by the State superintend- 
ent. The law of 1865, making him county commissioner of schools, 
added the following duties: Examination of persons proposing to 
teach common schools and issuing certificates to all who qualified, 
making reports to the State superintendent, keeping records, and 
supervising the course of study. 
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CHAPTER II. — LEGAL STATUS OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1880, 1905, AND 


The purpose of this chapter is to present Jhe legal status of the 
county superintendent in 1880, 1905, and 1930, with the exception of 
the salaries, qualifications, and method of selection of the county 
superintendents, and to show trends in the legal prescriptions con- 
cerning this official during the three periods. Cross sections of the 
laws of the several States w r hich had or now have county superintend- 
ents, at each period, are presented for the purpose of showing the 
legal status at each of the three periods and the trends in the legal 
prescriptions from one period to another. No attempt, however, is 
made to trace the detailed changes in the legal prescriptions from 
one period to another, but only to show the legal status at each period, 
and thereby show trends in the legal prescriptions from one period to 
another. i 

STATES WITH COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Table 1 shows the States which had county superintendents at and 
firing each period 1880, 1905, and 1930. In 1880 there were 28 
States which had county superintendents, in 1905 there were 36, and 
at present (1930) the number is 38. Virginia had county superin- 
tendents in 1880, but not during either of the other two periods, 
having changed to the divisional superintendency; however, these 
divisions outside of cities are generally coterminous with counties. 
In 1880 Nevada had county superintendents, and in 1905 the district 
attorney was ex officio county superintendent, but at the present time 
tliis State does not have the office of county superintendency. 


Tabib 1 —States with county tuperintendents in 1880, 1905, and 19S0 


State 


1 


Alabama 

Arizona __ 

Arkansas 

California.., y 

Colorado ’j y 

Delaware 1 

Florida ,"]/ 

Oeorgia llll \ V 

Illinois Y./. y 

Indiana J y 

Iowa I y 

Kansas y 

Kentucky *’[’’! y 

Louisiana 


Maryland.. 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota. 
MLasissippl. 


y 

y 

V 


lyos 

1(00 I 

State 

1880 

1900 

s 

4 1 

i 

3 

9 

V 

$ ! 
y 

Montana 


y 

V 

r\ cDraska 

Nevada 

y 

i/ 

y 

j 

V 

y 

New Mexico 

y 

V 

V 

y . 

New Jersey • 

y 

y 

V 

i 

North Carolina 

V 

y 

V 

y 

y 

y 

North Dakota 

y 

y 

y 

V 

y 

Ohio 


y 

V 

y 

^Oklahoma 



y 

y 

Oregon 

y 

i } 

V 

y : 

Pennsylvania. . 

y 

y 

V 

y 

V 

y , 

South Carolina. ... 

y 

V 

y 

V 

y 

South Dakota. 

j 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Tennessee 

y 

t 

V 

y ■ 

TeiAs 

V 

y 

V 

y 

Utah 

y 

y 

y 

y ; 

Virginia 

y 

w 

v 

V 

Washington 

w 

y 

y 

V 

West Vlrftela ' 

y 


y 

v ! 

Wisconsin 

V y 

y 

i / 


1 

H yoming 

y 

V 

y 


V 

V 


V 

V 

V 

y 

y 

V 

V 

V 

v v 

f 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 
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12 LEGAL STATUS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
TERM OF OFFICE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The term of office of the county superintendent in the several 
States in 1880, 1905, and 1930 is shown in Table 2. __ 


Table 2 .—Term of county superintendent $ in the several Stales in 1880, 1905 , 

and 1950 


State 

1880 

1006 

1980 

State 

1880 

1906 

1980 

1 

t 

S 

4 

1 

t 







/ 




Alabama .. 

2 

4 

2-4 

Montana 

0) 

2 

3 

Arkona > 

(') 

(!) 

2 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

4 


1 

4 

(T) (I) 

Nevada.. - - 

2 

(0 

(9 

Califom la 

4 

4 

4 

New Jersey. . 

<■) 

a 

s 

Colorado 

2 

2 

2 

New Mexico 

(*) 

0) 

3 

Pale W RTF 

(1) 

2 

fi) 

North Carolina 

2 

2 

3 

Florida 

4 

4 

U 4 

North Dakota 

(«) 

2 

3 

Georgia 

4 

4 

4 

Ohio 

(0 

(*) 

S 

Idaho 

(») 

2 

2 

Oklahoma 

(0 

0) 

3 

Illinois 

4 

4 

4 

Oregon r - 

2 

4 

4 

Indiana 

2 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania 

3 

a 

4 

Iowa . _ 

2 

2 

3 

South Carolina 

2 

2 

1 4 


2 

2 

2 

South Dakota 

0) 

2 

3 

Kentucky 

4 

4 

4 

Tennessee - 

2 

2 

3 

Louisiana 

4 

4 

4 

Texas 

(•) 

2 

3 

Maryland 

( 4 ) 

0 

4 

Utah 

0) 

2 

3 

M Ich lgan 

(>) 

4 

4 

Virginia " 

4 

(*) 

(9 

Minnrsotn 

2 

2 

4 

Washington 

(!) 

2 

4 

Mississippi 

4 

4 

4 

West Virginia 

2 

4 

4 

Missouri 

2 

2 

4 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

3 





Wyoming 

0) 

a 

4 


1 Not a State at this period. 

1 No more than 3. 

• No county superintendent at this period. ^ 

4 In Maryland the county school board determined the lenfth of term of the county superintendent. 
In Nevada the distriot attorney was ex offioo county superintendent. 

1 Except certain counties. m 

• County Judge was count? superintendent. 

» 2- year term provided for by 1931 legislature. 

• Ijl vision superintendents selected for 4- year term. 

Summary . — The States of Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania,' South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming have increased 
the length of term of the county superintendents from one peqod 
to another. Maryland is the only State which has decr^sod the 
length of the term of office of the county superintendebts. The 
predominant length of term during each of the three periods was 
four years. 

BOND OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Thirteen of the 28 States which in 1880 had county superintendents 
required the county superintendents to furnish bond. In 1905 there 
were 22 of the 36 States with counly superintendents which made 
the same provision, while at the present time (1930) the county 
superintendents in 30 of the 38 States frith the office of county super- 
intendency are required by law to give bond. 




1 


IN 1880; 1905, AND 1930 13 

8TATES WHICH REQUIRED THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDFTsrrq m 
DEVOTE ALL THEIR TIME TO OFFICE DUTIES ^ 

The States which provided by law that the county auperintendento 

% the dut,M ° f the oEce » i88 °. "><*■ - 


fi a *■» * 


a fa) M required by the county board of unnw 

county superintendent if required to da vote full time 


State 

1880 

1906 


1 

S 

Alabama 

1 

Arkansas 


(0 

Delaware 

year. 

i/iaiary ii.OOO per year.. 


taj 

1 

Florida 

Georgia. " 


I 

Idaho 

imnots ;;;; 

(c) 

; . 1 

Iowa 


^ » 
If alary $000 per year 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland „ 

if salary $500 per year... 


1 

M ichlgan 



Minnesota 

IB; ! 


“ff::: 


1 



1 

Nebraika 

Nev»d» 

^ 1 


New Max loo 

North Carolina. * 

*<0) j 

(c) 

North Dakota. 

(o\ 

If salary $ 1,200 per year... 

Ohio 

iC) 

Oklahoma... 

(b; 

(0 , 

(a) 

Oregon 

(0 ! 



1 

South Carolina. 


Texas 



Utah.. 

1 

(0 



1930 


4 


1 

1 

1 

If salary over $1,500 p« 
year. 

<•) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

If salary $600 per year. 

1 

1 

Cb) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(a) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 


1 

1 


Yes, except where Judge 
Is county superintend- 
ent. 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

W yomlng. 


1 Division superintendent. 



'(•) 

1 

1 

1 


JtZTl? ?? Whl # ch 1 the count y superintendents are required 

lftsn t ^ uh “ of the office has “creased from 1 State in 
1880 to 10 in 1905, and to 28 at the present time, without regard 
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to the amount of salary to be paid. Two States during each of 
the throe periods provided that the, county superintendents should 
devote all of their time to the duties of the office, if the salary was 
equal to or above a specified amount, while in 1905 there was another 
State which had the same provision. 


ASSISTANTS ALLOWED THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Assistant county superintendents . — In 1880 throe States — California, 
Maryland, ,and Minnesota- -provided by law for one assistant county 
superintendent, but the allowance of the assistant depended either 
upon the population of, or the number of schools within, the county. 
There were, however, two States— Colorado and Iow r a — during this 
period which permitted the county superintendents to employ an 
assistant superintendent, but specified that the salary of the assistant 
should be paid by the county superintendent. By 1905 there were 
seven States — California, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota — which allowed one or more assistant 
county superintendents. However, during this period the States of 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wis- 
consin allowed the county superintendent to employ an assistant 
but specified that they should pay the salaries. During the same 
period Iowa and Mississippi provided for the employment of an 
assistant county superintendent only in case the county superin- 
tendent was unable to perform the duties of the office. At the 
present time (1930) there are 32 States which make legal provision 
for assistant county superintendents. 

In 1930 the assessed valuation of the county determined the 
number of assistant county superintendents to be allowed in the 
State of Wyoming, no other State having made such a provision 
during either of the other two periods. In Maryland in 1905 the 
^number of assistant county superintendents was determined by the 
number qf teachers within the county, while at the present time the 
satne provision prevails in the States of Kansas, Montana, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. In 1880 two 
States — Maryland and Minnesota — specified that the number of 
assistant county superintendents should depend upon the number 
of schools within the county, and Michigan (number of school- dis- 
tricts) and North Dakota had a like provision in 1905, while at the 
present time Minnesota is the only State which has this provision. 
The county boards of education in 1880 were not given any power 
in any State except Maryland as to .the employment of assistant 
county superintendents, but by 1905 the county boards of education 
in Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, and Maryland were given the authority 
to determine the employment of assistant county superintendents. 
‘ At the present time there are 13 States — Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
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S ni !tV Fl0 r da ’ I1Unoi8 ' Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 

North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, and Utah-in which the county boards 

of education have the power to determine the number of assistants 
to be employed. 

The laws of 10 States— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming (in 
some counties)— m 1930 provide that the county boards of miper- 
visors or commissioners or county court shall determine whether 

?L n ,°V aS ! 19tant C ° Unty 8u P erin tendents shall be employed, and in 
1905 the laws of Minnesota had a like provision. The population 
of the county in California in 1880 and 1905 and in Oklahoma and 
South Carolina at the present time is the basis used for determining 
the employment of assistant county superintendents. 

Summary.— (1) The number of States' which allowed assistant 
eounty supermtendents inereased from 3 States (11 percent) in 1880 
and 7 States (19 per celit) in 1905 to 32 StateS (81.5 per cent) in 
J930 (2) The number of States which provided that the number of 

schools within the county should determine whether or not assistant 
county superintendents should be allowed decreased from two States* 
in 1880 and 1905 to one in 1930. (3) The number of States which 

based the allowance of assistant county superintendents on the 
number of teachers within the county increased from one in 1905 
(none m 1880) to five in 1930. (4) By LOSO.one State made the 

assessed valuation of the county the basis for the allowance of assist- 
ant county superintendents. (5) The number of 'States which pro- 
vided that the county boards of education determine the number of 
assistant county superintendents rose from 4 in 1905 (none in 1880) to 
13 in 1930. (6) The number of States in which the county boards of 
supervisors or commissioners or county court determined the number 
of assistant county superintendents increased from 1 in 1905 (none 
m 1880) to 10 in 1930. (7) Only one State during each of the three 

periods made the population of the county the absolute basis for 
determining the number of assistant county superintendents to be 
allowed. (8) The number of States which allowed the county super- 
intendents to employ an assistant county superintendent, but re- 
quired the county superintendents to pay the salaries of the assistant 
county superintendents, decreased from two States in 1880 to none 
in 1905, but one in 1930. 

County school supervisors.- In 1880 and 1905 no State made specific 
provision for county school supervisors, so designating this official 
as a supervisor. In 1930 there were 15 States that provided for the 
employment of county school supervisors. - In the States of Louisiana 
and Maryland, county school supervisors may be employed by the 
parish or county boards of education, but they are not so designated 
y law; the laws of these States, however, may be reasonably inter- 
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preted to include this official^ At the present time the laws of Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah authorize the county 
boards of education to determine whether or not county school 
supervisors shall be employed, while' the county boards of super- 
visors or commissioners in the States, of Michigan and Oklahoma are 
given like authority. In Mississippi the assessed valuation of the 
county is Used as the basis for allowance of the supervisor, while the 
State board of education, together with the State commissioner of 
education, in New Jersey has the power of determination. Wiscon- 
sin now allows county school supervisors based upon the number of 
schools under the county superintendents’ supervision. 

The general trends in the laws of the several States concerning the 
employment of county school supervisors are: (1) Thirteen States 
provide specifically by law for the employment of county school 
supervisors, although none did so in 1880 and 1905. This does not 
include two States from the laws of which it is reasonably interpreted 
that the county of parish boards of education have such power. 

(2) Ten States allow the county boards of education to determine the 
employment of county school supervisors, although none did in 1880 
and 1905. (3) Two States provide that the county boards of super- 

visors or commissioners shall determine and allow the employment 
of county school supervisors, although none did in 1880 and 1905. 

(4) One State provides that the assessed valuation of the county shall * ' 
be used as the basis for the employment of county school super- 
visors, while none did in 1880 and 1905. (5) One State provides that 
the population of the county shall be the basis for the number of 
county school supervisors to be allowed, while none made such pro- 
vision in 1880 and 1905. (6) One State allows county school super- 

visors upon the basis of the number of schools under the county 
superintendents’ supervision, while none did in 1880 and 1905. 

Clerical assistants . — In 1880 no State provided by law for clerical 
assistants for the county superintendents, but in 1905 there were two 
States — LouisianaVnd Maryland — which provided by law for clerical 
assistance, while at the present time all States except six allow the 
county superintendents some clerical assistance. 

In 1906 the. county boards of education in the State of Louisiana 
were given authority to determine the allowance of the clerical 
assistants for the county superintendents, and at the present time 
there are 14 States — Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin — in which the county boards 
of education have this authority. The number of teachers within the 
county was used, as the basis for the allowance of clerical help in 
Maryland in 1905, and is now (1930) the basis in Montana and 


n 
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Fennsylvanm (if allowed by tfie county board 6i commissioners), 
while the assessed valuation of the county now determines the allow- 

T*r h6 Sta , te ® £ Mw^PPi- At the present time in the States 
of Michigan and New Mexico the number of schoolrooms within the 
county is used as the bases for the allowance, while the number of 
schools within the county is now used in South Dakota and the 
number of school districts in Washington. The population of the 
county in the State of Oklahoma at the present time determines the 
clenc.il assistants to be allowed. The county board of supervisors or 
commissioners in nine States- An zona, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi (if assessed valuation of the county is sufficient), Nebraska 
New Jersey Pennsylvania (if the number of teachers in the county 
are sufficient), ^AVyommg-at the present time have the authority 
to allow dencal help. ‘The county courts in Missouri, Oregon, and 
West Virginia at the present time allow the clerical assistants. 

Laws of several States in allowing the county superintendents 
clencal help show the following trends: (1) They favor allowing - 
clerical assistants for the county superintendents. (2) Thirteen 
States in 1930 grant county boards of education authority to allow 
clencal help, while only one did so in 1905. (3) The number of States 

making the number of teachers, assessed valuation, number of school- 
rooms, number of school districts, number of schools, and population 
of the county the bases for the allowance of clerical help for the countv 
superintendents shows a small increase. (4) While there was no 
State in which the county boards of supervisors or commissioners 
determined the employment of clerical help for the county superin- 
tendents m 1880 and 1905, there were eight in 1930. (5) Three States 
authorized the county courts to determine the employment of clerical 
help for the county superintendents; nohe did in 1880 and 1905. 

EXPENSES ALLOWED THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES * 

The expenses allowed the county superintendents by law in the 
several States during each period for the performance of duties con- 
nected with the office are given in Table 4. 

Table 4.— Expenses allowed county superintendent! in 1880, 1906, and 1930 


State 

. 1880 

J606 

1930 

\ 


Yaarij amount 

Yearly amount 

Yearly amount 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama 




Alteon* 

0)™ 

(») 

Aa allowed by county board of 
education. 


1 


Njrt to exoaod 1100. ABowed 
broounty board of taper 


ERIC 



'T 
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Tabus 4 . — Expenses allowed county superintendent* in 188(1, 1905 , and 1950 — 

Continued •* 


£Uta 

a 

1880 

1905 

1930 

1 

Yearly amount 

i 

! 

Yearly amount 

i 

- - 

Yearly amount 

1 

1 * 

■ • ! 

1 

Arkansas 

California < 

! ^ 

i 

1 Actual expenses , 

1 $10 per school district . 

As allowed by county board of 
education 

N ot to eicwed $10 per school dis- 
trict. 

Necessary expenses, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 per year. 

. As allowed by county board of 
education 

Colorado 

do ' 

Not to exceed $5 for each 
school district. 

riwia* 




.. — ** — 


Georgia.. 

Idaho. | (■> 

Illinois ' $1 por dav. 

! I 

India.na 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 


Michigan... 

hftrmesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

Montana... 


Nec'sro.ry expense* $20 month 

, . — «i(j |J t r, r school per year . 


Louisiaha Not to exceed SI 25 per 

year. 

Maryland.. \ As allowed by county 

board of school com- 
missioners. 

(*) 


Whatever Is actually 
needed. 


As allowed by parish board 
of education. 

As allowed by county school 
board. 

Necessary expenses, as al- 
lowed by county board of 
supervisors. 

Not to exceed $800 per year 
ffbcludes clerk hire). 


Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New Jersey... 

New Mexico. 


(>). 


Necessary and actual.. 


I- 


Necessary expenses 

Not to exceed $3U) per Not to exceed *350 per year, 
year. j 


10 cents per mile. 

<*) 


North Carolina... ' Actual expenses. 

North Dakota (»> 

Ohio ! <i) 

Oklahoma | 0) 

Oregon | 

I As allowed by county Necessary expenses 
board of examiners 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota , 0) 5 cents per mile 


i 


* I 


Tennessee. 


Texas 10 per cent additional 

! to salary. 

Utah 0j 


Washington. 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


-i < ! >- 


W yarning. 


0 >- 


Actual and necessary./.. 


6 to 10 cents per mile, accord- 
ins to size of county. 


Necessary expenses, not to 
exceed $100 per year. 
Necessary expenses 


$150. 

Sum fixed by county board of 
commissioners. 

As allowed by county board of 
education. 

$300 per year. 

Not to exceed $400 per year. 

$2 per tearfw. 

Necessary expenses as allowed 
Jhy county board of educa- 
tion. 

As allowed by parish board of 
education. 

Necessary expenses. 

As allowed by county board of 
supervisors. 

10 cents per jnila. 

Not to exceed $400. ] 

Not to exceed 25 per cent of 
salary. J 

Actual expenses td allowed by 
board of courity commis- 
sioners. 

10 cents per mile as allowed by 
county court 
(*). 

$250 per quarter. 

$25^ t o $000, depending ’ on 
wRhber of schoolrooms in 
county. 

As allowed by county board of 
education. 

15 cents per mile. 

$300. 

Necessary expenses. 

Not to exceed $200. w 
$300 per year 1 coupty, $50 to 
$100 In others. 

$500 per year. 

15 cents per mfle, not to ex- 
ceed $8 per school under su- 
pervision. 

Aj allowed by county board of 
education. 

Not to exceed $300. 

Acs allowed by county board of 
education. • 

Actual expeoea 

$300 per year. 

N rce wiry expense!. 

Aj allowed by county board of 
comTnlssiopfrs. 


l Not a Stats at this period. 


No county superintendents at this period. 
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The general trends in the laws pf the several States allowing the 
county superintendents necessary expenses in the performance of 
duties are as follows: (1) The number of States which allow the 
county superintendents expense money increased from 10 in 1S80 to 
19 in 1905 and to 38 in 1930. (2) The number of States which allow 4 

the county superintendents necessary expenses, the amount of which is 
limited by law, rose from 3 in 1880 to 11 in 1905 and to 21 in 1930. 

( 3 ) The number of States which allow the county superintendents J 
necessary expenses, but do^ot specify the amount'bv law, increased 
from 8 in 1880 to 17 in 1930. (4) The number of States in which the 
county boards of education are given authority to determine the amount 
of money to be allowed for necessary expenses was 3 in 1880 and 1905 
but 15 in 1930. ’ 

SUPERVISION UY TIIE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

All States which had (or now have) county superintendents durin» 
each of the three periods provided by law for some form of super"' 
vision to be carried on by the county superintendents. The laws of 
the several States have in general abottt the same requirements in this 
regard; A* number of States, however, have provisions in their laws 
to the effect that certain types or clashes of schools shall be exempt 
from the supervision of the county superintendent, while lifers 
specify that the county superintendent shall have only general sK r . - 
vision over certain classes of school districts or schools. 

School visitation is one of the meet commonly specified Requirements 
in the matter of supervision to be carried on by the county superin- 
tendents in the several States. In 1880 the county superintendents in 
. 14 States were required by Ihw to visit each school within .the county at 
least Once per year, and by 1905 this number had increased to 26 
States, while by 1930, 22 States made the s&me requirement. Three 
States— Georgia, Kansas, aal Oregon— in 1880 required the county 
superintendents to vi^ each school at (east twice a year. In 1905 
there were two Statesr-Kansas and Utah— which had a like pro- 
vision, trtid at the present time (1930) there are three States— Kansas, 
horth Carolina, and Oklahoma — with this requirement. In 1880, * .• 
three or more visits were required in two States— Colorado and' 
Maryland but in 1905 and at the present time, only two States 
prescribe such a requirement. Tennessee is the only State during 
each of the three periods which did hot specify any definite number of 
visits. In 1880, seven Statesr-Misaiasippi, -Missouri, North Carolina - 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, .and Wisconsm-in 190V 
five States— Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, North Carolipa, and 
Pennsylvania and in 1930, nine States-Alabima, Arizona, Louisi- ' 
ana, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, and West , 
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Virginia — required the county superintendents to visit the schools 
of their respective counties, but did not specify any definite number of 
visits. 

ENFORCING THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE LAWS AND 
TAKING THE ^CHOOL CENSUS 

The States which placed, the direction of, or the ultimate responsi- 
bility for, enforcing the school attendance laws, or a combination of 
the two, and taking the school census upon the county superintendents 
in 1880, 1905, and 1930 are given in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Slates which place (vlacgd) direction and the ultimate responsibility of 
enforcing the compulsory school attendance laws and taking the school census upon 
the county superintendents in 1880 , 1905 f and 1930 


Function 


18S0 


1005 


1030 


1 


1 


t 


4 


Enforcement of oom- 
pubory school at- 
tendance lawa. 


School census, taking 
of. 


California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Utah, Washing- 
ton, 


Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Ill- 
inois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas. Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, M» 
lissippL Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. 
Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ksnwai, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minn- 
esota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 8outh 
Carolina, Booth Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. 


Alabama, Ariiooa, Ar- 
kansas, 1 California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana. Maryland, Mich- 
lean. Minnesota, Missis- 


sippi, Missouri, Montana 
Nebraska. New Jersey.* 
New Mexico, North 


Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 

r >n. South Carolina, 
outh Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Alabama, Artiom, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Ind lama, 
Iowa, Kansas. Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexioo, North Da- 
kota, obio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas. Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. 


1 Implied by law. 


The enumeration of the educable children, within the county is 
one of the responsibilities commonly placed in the county superin- 
tendents in the several States. This does not mean, however, that 
the county superintendents in all States with such legal prescriptions 
are personally to take the census nor that they shall have immediate 
direction of this particular activity. In some States the teachers 
or the local school officials within their respective districts are required 
to take the school census or employ some one to do it. In cases of 
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this kind the enumeration lists are sent to the county superintendent 
who in turn compiles the lists for the county and forwards the same 
to the State School officials. In 1880 an<Hn 1905 all States which 
had county superintendents placed the utlimate responsibility for or 
the direction of enumerating the educable children of the county 
in the hands of the county superintendents. 

Of the 38 States which have county superintendents, 32 had such 
a provision by 1930. 

CERTAIN VESTED APPOINTIVE POWERS 

Assistant county superintendents. —In 1880 in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, and Minnesota the county superintendents were allowed 
to appomt the assistant county superintendents, and by 1905 they 
had the lame authority in the States of California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, .while in 1930 tbe laws of 19 
States— Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
and Wyoming— had made like provisions for the appointment 
of assistant county superintendents by the county superintendents, 
lhe county boards of education in Maryland in 1880 were given the 
power to appoint the assistant county superintendents, and by 1905 
two more States— Iowa and Louisiana— were added, while at the 
present time in 11 States-Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Utah— the county boards of education appoint the assistant 
county superintendents. In 18§0 and 1905 no State allowed the 
county board of commissioned or supervisors to appoint the assistant 
county superintendents; but aUhe present time the laws of Montana 
provide for this method of selection. 

Concuifent with the power to appoint in some States is the power 
to remove the assistant county superintendents, but there is no 
expressed uniforfnity in this among the States. The county superin- 
tendents in California in 1880 were giveh this authority; in 1905 in 
Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin they also had this authority; and at the present 
time there are 18 States— Arizona, .California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Ulmois, Indiana Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas 
Washington, and Wyoming— with the same specific provision in the 
awB, aryland in 1880 was the only State which allowed the county 
boards of education to remove the assistant county superintendents, 

fn c, , 1 , , I f ulslana 4190 hftd a kke provision in the laws, while 

10 States Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
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ana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, and Utah— in 1930 authorized j 
the removal of the assistant county superintendents by the county 
boards of education. 

County school supervisors —In 1880 and 1905 no State provided by 
law for the employment of county school supervisors, although the 
laws of Louisiana and Maryland in 1905 implied that the parish and 
county school boards might employ county school supervisors. At 
. the P^sent time the county superintendents in Illinois, Mississippi, 
and Wisconsin, are authorized by law to appoint county school 
supervisors, while the county boards of education in seven States — 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Tennessee— are permitted by law to make the appointments! - 
No State at the present time allows the county boards of supervisors 
or commissioners to appoint county school supervisors. 

In Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin the county superintendents 
are now empowered by law to remove the county school supervisors, i 
while the county boards of education in all States in which they are 
allowed to appoint the county school supervisors are also allowed to 
remove them. ♦ 

Clerks-stenographers— In 1880 no State provided for the employ- 
ment of clerks or stenographers for the county superiritendent’s 
office to be paid from county school funds. In 1905 Minnesota 
directed the county superintendents to appoint the clerks and stenog- 
raphers for this office, and in 1930 the county superintendents in j 
21 States— Arizona, California, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jereey, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming — make the 
appointments. Louisiana and Maryland in 1905 and eight other 
States— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Utah— at the present time giv ( e the county boards j 
of education the authority to appoint the clerks. Mississippi is the 
only State during either of the three period? which placed *.hi« appoin- 
tive power in the county boards of siipervisors, and only during the 
present time. 

The county superintendents in 1905 and 1930 in all States in which 
they were given the authority to appoint the clerks (and stenographers ! 
were also given the authority to remove them, and also tfce county 
boards of education were allowed to dismiss the clerks (and stenog- 
raphers) in all States in 1905 and 1930 in which tfeey had the power 
to appoint. The law of Mississippi is silent as to who shall dismiss 
the clerks which may be employed for the county superintendent, 
but the law seems to indicate that the county superintendent has 
the authority. ; 
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Teachers . In most States the power to appoint teachers has been 
and now is vested in the local school officials. Tho laws of some 
States, however, authorize the county superintendents or county 
boards of education to select and appoint teachers under certab 
conditions, as to fill vacancies, or when the local school officials fail 
to elect the teachers by a specified time. In some States the county 
boards of education appoint all teachers for the county except in 
certain classes of school districts. Similar provisions in the laws of 
several States relative to the removal or dismissal of teachere prevail. 

The power to appoint teachers under certain conditions in Arkansas, 
California, Kentucky, and Mississippi in 1880, in Colorado and/Mis- 
sissippi in 1905, and in California, Florida, and Mississippi alt the 
present time is vested in the county superintendents. In 188D the 
county superintendents, together with tho local school trustees, 
apflpmted the teachers in the county in the State of Louisiana. The 
county boards of education in 1880 in four States— California, Florida 
Georgia, and Maryland— were authorized to appoint teachers. By 
1905 this number had increased to six States— California, Georgia, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nevada— while at the present 
time the laws of nine States— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky 
Louisiana, Maiyland, New Mexico, Ohio, and Tennessee-provide 
for appointment of teachers within the county by the county boards 
of education. In some of these States the county boards of educa- 
tmn have this authority only in certain classes of school districts or 
under certain other conditions. * 

The county superintendents in Colorado and Kentucky in 1880 in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and North Dakota in 1905, and at the present 
time in Mississippi and New Mexico, under certain conditions, are 
allowed to remove tbo teachere. The laws of Florida, Georgia 
Louisiana, and Maryland in 1880 provided for the removal of teachere 
by the county boards of education. In 1905 the county boards of 
education in Maryland, New Mexico, and North Carolina had the 
same power, while at the present time teachers may be removed by 
the county boards of education in nine States— Alabama, Florida 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
ennessee. In some of these States the county boards of education 
likewise have this right only under certain conditions or in certain 
classes of school districts. 

Local school trustees .— Thp selection of trustees of local school dis- 
tricts is a fight generally placed in the electorate of the’ local school 
district. In some of the States, however, the county superintendents 
and county boards of education are vested with the power to appoint 

the local school officials under certain conditions and in certain classes 
of school districts. * 
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In 1880 the county superintendents in 10 States were allowed to 
appoint local school trustees, but by 1906 this number had increased 
to 13 States, while at the present time the lawB of 19 States provide 
that the county superintendents appoint local school trustees; how- 
ever, during each of the three periods the county superintendents 
have this power only under certain conditions, as filling vacancies, 
and appointment of local school officials for newly created districts. 
The county boards of education in 1880 and 1905 each appointed 
local school officials in 6 States, but at the present time these boards 
appoint local Bchool trustees in 10 States. Louisiana is the only 
State which gives the power to the county boards of education not 
only to appoint the local school trustees but also the determination 
of whether or not there shall be trustees Tor the local schools. 

The trends in the laws of the several States relative to certain 
appointive powers vested in the county superintendents, county 
boards of education, and county boards of supervisors or commis- 
sioners (or other county governing bodies) during the three periods 
are: 

I. Assistant county superintendents. — (A) Appointment: (1) An 

increase in the number of States which authorized the county super- 
intendents to appoint the assistant county superintendents, from 3 
in 1880 to 12 in 1905, and to 19 in 1930. (2) An increase in the 
number of States which vested the power to appoint assistant county 
superintendents in the county boards of education, from 1 in 1880 
to 3 in 1905, and to 11 in 1930. (3) Only one State allowed the 

county boards, of commissioners or supervisors to appoint the assist- 
ant county superintendents, and that is during the present period. 
(B) Removal: (1) An increase in the number of States in which the 
county superintendents were allowed by law to remove the assistant 
county superintendents, from 1 in 1880 to 8 in 1905, and to 18 in 1930. 
(2) An increase in the number of States which gave the power of 
removal of assistant county superintendents to the county boards of 
education, from 1 in 1880 to 2 in 1905, and to 12 in 1930. 

II. County school supervisors. — (A) Appointment: (1) During the 
first two periods, 1880 and 1905, no State specifically provided by law 
for county school supervisors, although the laws of Louisiana and 
Maryland in 1905 might be interpreted to include^ them. (2) By 
1930 the county superintendents were allowed to appoint county 
school supervisors in three States. (3) By 1930 the county boards of 
education in seven States were permitted to appoint the county school 
supervisors. (4) No State provides by law for the appointment of 
county school supervisors by the county boards of cdmmissioners 
or supervisors. (B) Removal: (1) Three States allow the county 
superintendents at the present time to discharge the county school 
supervisors. (2) The county boards of education in seven States at 
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the present time have the authority to dismiss the county school 
supervisors. 

III. Clerks-stenographers. — (A) Appointment: (1) In 1880 no State 
. provided for clerks or stenographers for the county superintendents, 

the salaries of whom were to be paid from county funds. (2) An 
increase in the number of States which provided by law for the 
appointment of clerks and stenographers -by the couDty superintend- 
ents, from 1 in 1905 to 21 in 1930. (3) An increase in the number of 

States in which the county boards of education were authorized by 
law to appoint the clerks and stenographers for the county superin- 
tendent's offices, from 2 in 1905 to 10 in 1930. (4) Only one State 

authorized (1930) the county boards of commissioners or supervisors 
to appoint the clerks and stenographers. (B) Removal: (1) An in- 
crease m the number of States in which the county superintendents 
were allowed to discharge the wSrks and stenographers employed 
from 4 m 1905 to 18 in 1930. (2) An increase in the number of States 

which vested the power of removal of the clerks and stenographers 
m the county boards of education, from 2 in 1905 to 10 in 1930. 

IV. Teachers. (A) Appointment: (1) A decrease in the number of 

States which placed the power of appointment of teachers* in the 
county superintendents, from 5 in 1880 to 2 in 1905, and to 3 in 1930. 
(2) An increase in the number of States in which the county boards 
of education appointed teachers, from 4 in 1880 to 6 in 1905, and to 
9 m 1930. (B) Removal: (1) A shift in the number of States which 
allowed the county superintendents to discharge teachers, from 2 in 
1880 to 3 in 1905, and to 2 in 1930. (2) An increase from 4 States in 

1880 to 3 m 1905, and to 9 in 1930, in which the county boards of 
education were given authority to remove teachers. 

V. Local school trustees.— (1) An increase in the number of States 

which allowed the county superintendent to appoint local school 
trustees or officials, from 10 in 1880 to 13 in 1905, and to 19 in 1930. 
(2) An increase in the number of States which vested in the county 
boards of education the power to appoint local school trustees from 
6 m 1880 and 6 in 1905 to 10 in 1930. (3) Only one State gave to the 

county boards of education the right and power to determine whether 

br not there should be local school trustees, and this is at the present 
time. 

CERTAIN VESTED POWERS AND DUTIES CONCERNING SCHOOL 

FINANCE 

For the proper administration of county school systems, certain 
duties concerning school finance have and are now required of the 
county superintendents and the county boards of education in the 
several States during each of the three periods as shown by Table 6. 
In some States where duties are required of the county boards of 

6 ^ 
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education in connection with school finance, the county superintend- 
ents act as an agent or adviser to the county boards of education 
or a9 an adviser to son^e other county board of which the law 
makes the requirements. 

Table 6. — Certain duties required of the county superintendents in the several States 
concerning matters of school finance in 1880 , 1905 t and 1930 


Function 

1880 

1905 

1930 

1 

I 

S 

4 

Apportionment of 
county school 
funds. 

Preparation of a 
county school 

budget. 

Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, 
Qeorgia. Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Oregon. Tei- 
as, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kan- 
sas. 1 Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Wis- 
consin. 1 

Alabama, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, 
Oregon, 8outh Carolina, 
South Dakota, IVias, 
TJtah, Washington, West 
Virginia, W isconsln, W yo- 
ming. 

California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida. Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas. Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan. Montana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Utah. 

Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, lilt* 
nois, Kansas, Montana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, , 
New Jersey. North Dakota, 
Ohio. Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas. Utah, 
Washington, West Vir- 
ginia. Wyoming. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida; Georgia, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, 1 Minnesota, 
Mississippi. Mlssoori, 
Montana, 1 Nebraska. New 
Mexico, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina. 1 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 1 
Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, 1 Wyoming. 


1 1mplied from certain provisions in the law. 


Apportionment of county school funds . — In 1880 the county super- 
intendents in 15 States were directed to apportion the county school 
funds to the respective school districts within the county. By 1905 
this number had increased to 21 States, and at the present time in 
22 States the county superintendents are required to make the appor- 
tionment. 

School budget . — One of the most important functions connected 
with school finance of the county school system is the preparation 
of the budget. Some States listed in Table 6 do not specify that a 
budget, shall be prepared, but only an estimate, while the laws of 
other States imply that a budget must be prepared. After the budg- 
ets have been prepared in some States, they are presented to the 
county boards of education, which, in turn, present them to the county 
governing body, while in other States, where the county superin- 
tendents are either expressed or impliedly required by law to prepare 
a budget, the budgets are presented direct to the county governing 
bodies. In some States the laws expressly provide that the county 
boards of education shall prepare a budget, while in others a reason- 
able interpretation of the law implies this. 
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In 1880 the county superintendents in 12 States were required to 

ma , ke a ° < ST te or P re P are a for the county school systems, 

and in 1905 there were 15 States with the same provision. At the 
present time the laws of 32 States have like provisions. In 1880 in 
California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina, and in 1905 in California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa 
Louisiana Maryland, and Nevada, but at the present time in 16 
States Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louis. ana, Mapdand, Minnesota, New Mexico, North 
Ohio South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utnh-tbrSunty 
boards of education are required by law to prepare or have prepared 
a budget of school finances for the county. 

CERTAIN VESTED POWERS IN MATTERS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The organization of school or school districts is a power often 
granted in some States to the county superintendents and, county 
boards of education, as wed as the governing bodies of the county 
Generally the power of organization is vested in the people of the 
local area. In some States, however, the county superintendents 
and thcTounty boards of education act jointly in matters connected 
with school districts and the establishment or dissolution of schools 
only upon petition of the people of the local district, the iritiative 
originating with the people of the local district. In the presentation 

of thw phase of the study the different classes of schools and school 
districts are not differentiated. 

diSf ,^' nW * 7 In the matter of creating and dissolving school 
districts the county superintendents and the county boards of edu- 

° ertain P ° W L erS iD E nuraber of States - In some States 

l 6 t\t ^ T n , th : S ft !' th0rity on a petition presented to 
them by the people of the local area or under certain conditions, 

fail m other States the county boards of education of their own 
initiative may create and dissolve school districts. 

Ten States in 1880 and five States in 1905 authorized the county 
upenntendents to create ceitain classes of school districts under 

ZT t T d ! tl0D K WhlCb Wer ® 8pecified law and which vary in 
Merent States, but no State at the present time gives this authority 

4 S mT? The C ° Unty b0ard8 of education * 

4 States in 1880, 10 States in 1905, and 16 States at the present time 

^ 80me StatCS ° f their own initiative 
and in othe^ under certain conditions. 

wJ7e 8 ted'7nlh > diS80 , lT6 8Ch °° 1 di J 8tricte under certain conditions 
m 9 o11ri\ t t C r ty v 8UPer “ t “ de ” te “ 3 St>t ee ^ 18S0, 4 States 
In a 9 Q?\ ^ 2 Statas ~ Kansaa and Nebraska— at the present time 
In 4 States in 1880 and 9 States in 1905 the county boards of educ*. 

turn were alloyed to dissolve school districts, in some of which how-' 
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ever, they had this power only in certain classes of school districts. 

At the present time the laws of 17 States place this power in the county 
boards of education. 

Establishment of schools . — Under certain conditions, which vary 
among the States, the county boards of education and the county 
superintendents during each of the periods were authorized to estab- 
lish schools. In some States the county bbards of education were 
vested with the power to establish schools of their own initiative. 
The county superintendents in Kentucky in 1880, Oregon and Ten- 
nessee in 1905, and Kansas at the present time, under certain con- 
ditions specified by law, may establish schools. In 1880 the county 
boards of education in seven States were authorized to establish 
schools within their respective counties. By 1905 there were 10 ^ 
States with like provisions in their laws, while at the present time 
this power is vested in the county boards of education in 14 States. 

In some of these States, however, this authority is granted only under 
certain conditions. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

In many States the people or tha local school officials of the dis- 
tricts are given complete authority over the matters of school build- 
ings and sites. In a number of States, however, the county super- 
intendents and the county boards of education have certain powers 
over school buildings and sites. 

The county boards of education were authorized by law in 1880 to 
construct school buildings in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mary- 
land, and in 1905 they had the same authority in seven States — 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, and 
North Carolina — while at the present time the laws of nine States — 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Utah — provide that the county boards 
‘ of education may construct school buildings within the county. The 
county superintendents in California, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, Texas, and West Virginia in 1880 were given the 
authority to approve plans for school buildingB. In 1905 the county 
superintendents had similar powers in California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and West Virginia, and at the present 
time plans for school buildingB are required by law to be approved by 
the county superintendents in 12 States — Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Washington. 

, Sites — Locations . — During each of the three periods the county 

superintendents b Nebraska were allowed to locate sites for school 
buildings. The county boards of education m Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and North Carolina b 1880 and 1005 located 

- . . > c 
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sites for school buildings. At the present time the county boards of 
education m 10 States— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, and Utah- 
have the same powers. ^ 

Purpose or sale of sties.— The laws of Illinois and Nebraska in 1880 
directed the county superintendents to purcbase.or sell school sites 
and in 1905 the laws of Idaho and Illinois had like provisions, while 
at the present time the county superintendents in Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma are allowed the skme privileges. The author- 
ity to purchase or sell sites, or both, was Vested in the county boards 
of education m Flonda, Georgia, Louisiana, and Maryland in 1880, 
and to this number of States North Carolina was added by 1905 
v hile the same authority is allowed the county boards of education 
at the present time in nine States-Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maiyland, New Mexico, North Carolina, and Utah 
In some of the States the laws provide that the county superin- 
tendents shall act as representatives or agents of State school officials. 

distinction is made here concerning the powers and duties of the 
county superintendents when acting as agents of State officials and 
w en acting m their own nght and powers. In some of the States 
shown m this table the county superintendents are members of com- 
rmttees which have thte power in certain phases of teacher certification, 
but no distinction is here as to this differentiation. 


CHAPTER III.— QUALIFICATIONS, SAURIES, AND METHOD 
OF SELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES IN 1880, 1905, AND 1930 

METHOD OF SELECTION 

The method of selection of the county superintendents varied 
among the States, and often within the States, from one period to 
another, as shown by Table 1. 


Table 1. — Method oj selection of county superintendents in the several States in 1880, 

1905 , and 1950 


v 

Method of selection 

1880 

1005 

A 

1030 

.• 

I 

I 

t 

4 

Elected by popular vote 

California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky. Minnesota, 
M issouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina, 
Texas, 1 West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, 1 North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Caro- 
lina. South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

Alabama, 1 Arizona, Cali* 
foraia, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico? North 
Dakota, Texas, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South 
Dakota 

Alabama, 1 Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Utah. 

Virginia. 4 

Tennessee. 

Appointed (elected) by the 
county board of educa- 
tion. 

Appointed (elected) by 
county board of commis- 
sioners' court. 

Appointed (elected) by the 
county court. 

Appointed by the governor. 

Georgia. Louisiana, 
Maryland, North 
Carolina* 

i 

Florida, Georgia. Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, North 
Carolina. 

Teias 

4 

Tennessee 

Arkansas, Tennessee 

Delaware 


Appointed by State super- 
intendent of education. 

Appointed by the State 
board of education. 

Elected by township trus- 
tees In convention. 

Elected by county school 
directors or trustees. 

Alabama 


N w Jersey, 

Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia. 
Indiana 

New Jersey 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Arkansas, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

U- 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa. Pennsylvania 



1 In some counties. 

* County Judge was ei officio county superintendent. 

1 District attorney was ex officio county superintendent. 
4 Division superintendent. 


The trends in the laws of the several States concerning the method 
of selecting county superintendents are: (1) Popular vote was, and 
s till 'is, the predominant method, the number of States in which this 
was used having increased from 17 (60.7 per cent) in 1880 to 24 (66.6 
per cent) in 1905/ and to 26 (68.4 per cent) in 1930. (2) An increase 

in the number of States in which the county boards of education have 
been allowed to elect the county superintendents, from 4 (14 per cent) 
30 
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in 1880 to 5 (14 per cent) in 1905, and to 8 (22 per cent) in 1930. (3) 

Only one State provided for selection of the county superintendent 
by the county board of commissioners’ court, and this Was in 1905. 
(4) In one State, in 1880 and 1930 each, and in two States in 1905 
the county courts elected county superintendents. (5) In one State 
in 1905 only were county superintendents appointed by the governor. 
(6) The State superintendents of education in one State, in 1880 and 
1930 each, appointed the county superintendents. (7) The number 
of States which provided fqr selection of the county superintendents 
by the State boards of education, from three in 1880, one in 1905, to 
none in 1930. (8) During each of the three periods in one State the 

township trustees in convention selected the county superintendents. 
(9) In two States, in 1880 and 1930 each, add in one State in 1905 the 
county school directors or trustees elected the county superintendents. 


SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The trends in the laws of the several States concer ning the salaries, 
of the county superintendents are:*(l) The maximum . amount pro- 
vided in the States in which the law specified the salaries increased 
from $2,000 in 1880 to $3,600 in 1905> and to $12,000 1 in 1930. (2) 

The number of States in which the maxima and minima salaries were 
specified by law, but the amounts between the ranges were determined 
by the county boards of education, increased from 2 in 1880 to 3 in 
1905, and to 6 in 1930. (3) The number of States in which the county 

boards of supervisors or commissioners (or other like county bodies) 
were authorized to determine the county superintendents' salaries 
decreased from 11 in 1880, and 14 in 1905 to 6 in 1930. (4) Provision 

in four States in 1880 and 1930 that county superintendents’ salaries 
be based upon the assessed valuation of the county. (5) The number 
of States in which the county superintendents' salaries were based upon 
the number of school districts within the county decreased from four in 
1880, one in 1905, to none in 1930. (6) The number of States which 

allowed the salaries of the county superintendents according to school 
population or school census of the county decreased from 3 in 1880 and 
4 in 1905 to 2 in 1930. (7) An increase in the number of States which 

used the number of schoolrooms within the county as the basis for 
determining the salaries of the county superintendents, from none in 

1880 and 1 in 1905 to 3 in 1930. (8) The number of States in which the 
county superintendents' salaries were dependent upon the amount of 
county school funds decreased from 3 in 1880 (4 in 1905) to 1 in 
1930, , (9 ) The number of States in which the population of the county , 
was used as the basis for determining the salaries of the county 

_ rom 4/lnl^80Qto 7 in 1905. and to 14 

in 1930. 


* Cook Count 7. XU, only. 
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Table 2. — Summary of principal legal provisions governing the salaries of county 

superintendents 1 


State 


Alabama* . 


Arizona 


Arkansas. 


California. 
Colorado. - 


Florida. 


O corgis. 


Idaho.. 

# 

nuooii. 


Indiana. 

Iowa.... 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

MarfUod. 


B alary 


Minimum and maxi- 
mum tlied by legisla- 
ture In some counties, 
which generally vurv 
from $1,500 to $3,000; 
no limits In other 
counties. 

$2,400, $2,400, $2,000, 

and ll.SOO in first, seo- 
ond, third, and foutf h 
class counties, respec- 
tively. 

$1,500 minimum; no 
maximum died by 
law. 

Varies from $1,000 to 
$5,000, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

Salaries vary from $3,000 
in first-class counties 
to $100 in eighth-class, 
depending og classifi- 
cation of county. 

Minimum varies from 
$000 to $2,400, accord- 
ing to classification of 
county. 


Minimum of $450 plus 
$150 for traveling ex- 
penses; no maximum 
hied by law. 

Minimum, $1,000; maxi- 
mum, $2,000. 


Minimum varies from 
$2,500 to $5,000, ac- 
cording to classifica- 
tion of county; except 
In Cook County, 
where the minimum is 
$12,000. No maxi- 
mum fixed by law. 

Minimum, $1,800; qo 
maximum fixed by 
law. 

Minimum, $1,800; maxi- 
mum, $3,000. 


Paid by- 


County. 


...\.do 


8tate pays 
$1,500. 


County. 
do... 


.do. 


Salaries vary from $4 per do... 

day (for not more than 1 % 

180 days per year) to 
$2,500 per year, ac- 
cord I n r to daesifica- 
tion o 1 county. 

Minimum, IL200; no 
maximum fixed by 
law. 

No limits fixed by law.. 

Minimum varies hnom 
$2,500 to $4,140, de- 
pending on number of 
teachers and yean of 
service. 


State. 


County. 


8 ta te (de- 
ducted from 
county's 
share of 
school 
fund). y 


County. 


do — 


Fixed by — 


Generally fixed by 
county board of 
education. 


Law. 


Amount over $1,500 
fixed by county 
board of educa- 
tion. 

Law 


do ............. 


. . .. . do . ... . . . . . 


P a r 1 I b 

(oocnty). * 
County, one* 
third; State, 
two-thirds. 


.do. 


County board of 
education may In- 
crease. 

County board of 
commissioners, 
subject to limits 
slated. 

Board of county 
commissioners 
may increase. 


Township school 
trustees may in- 


Count y board of 
supervisors, sub- 
ject to limits 
stated. 

Uw 


County board of 
education may ln- 


Pariah board of edu- 
cation. 

County boards of 
education may tn- 


Basis 


Judgment of county 
board of education. 


Counties are grouped 
Into 4 classes on 
basis of evaluation. 


Judgment of county 
board of education. 

Fired for each eounty 
by separate legis- 
lative act. 

Counties are grouped 
into 8 classes on 
basis of population. 


Receipts of school 
money and popula- 
tion; counties are 
grouped Into 7 
classes, according to 
receipts, and Into 4 
classes on 1 basis of 
population. 

Judgment of county 
baud of education. 


Judgment v of countv 
board of commis- 
sioners. 

Counties grouped into 
0 classes on basis of 
population. 


Judgment of team- 
ship school trustees. 

Judgment of county 
board of supervisors. 


Counties art grouped 
Into 4 classes on basis 
of school population, 
and Into 3 classes on 
basis of general popu- 
lation. 

Judgment of eounty 
board of education. 

Judgment of parish 
board of education. 

Number of teachers 
and tenure of office. 


> As revised by Dr. Ward W. Keeeecker, of the Office of Education, which shows the legal provisions in 
force In 193L 
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Tabl* 2 .^Summary of principal legal provision, governing the silane, of count* 

supennlendent , — Continued 9 


8 tat* 

Salary 

Paid by— 

Filed by— 

1 

S 


s 

4 

l 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi.. 

Missouri.... 


Montana.., 

Nebraska.. 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 

North Caro- 
lina. 

North Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon...... 

Pennsylvania.. 

Booth Carolina. 
Booth Dakota. 


Minimum salary ranges 
from fcoo to $2,000, ac- 
cording to classifica- 
tion of oounty. No 
maximum salary fixed 
by law. 

Minimum, $15 per 
■chool up to $1,000, 
thereafter $12.50 per 
•chool up to ^$2,000; 
$3,408 In certain coun- 
ties having more than 
00 townships and 
*6,000 population. No 
maximum fixed by 
law. 1 

Salaries vary from $2,500 
to $3,000, aooording to 
classification of 00 un- 
ties. 

Salaries vary from $1,050 
to $0,000, according to 
classification of coun- 
ties. 

Salaries vary from $2,000 
to $2,400, according to 
classification of oounty. 
Mlalma vary from $1,200 
to $2,500, according to 
classlflcatioq^f county,” 
no maximum fixed by 
law. 

Fixed at 15,000 in all 
counties. 

Salaries vary from $1,600 
to $2,500, according to 
c I m bJ fl oat ion of county. 

Salaries vary from $2,000 
to $4,000, aooording to 
classification of oounty. 
Salaries vary from $1,800 
to $3,000, according to 
_ classifies tlonof county. 
Minimum, $1,200. 
(None ia nearly so 
low); no 
fixed by law. 


Ptod by special acts in a 
raw counties, varying 
from $1,800 to $4,000; 
varies in other coun- 
ties, depending on 
population. 

by special acts; 
wy from $1,200 to 
$5,500. one county ix- 


County. 


do 


do 


County and 
State; 8tate 
pays $400 to 
each oounty. 
County 


County board of 
supervisors may 
increase. 


County board of 
education may In 
crease. 


Basil' 


do 


BUte 

County 


Law _ 


-do.. 


.do. 




County board of 
education may in- 
crease. 


Law 4 . 


WDted, which is $400. 

Minim urn varies from 
*1,000 to *4, 800, 00 - 
cording to dawiflea- 
tion of county; no 

m*ilmnw fixed by 
lay. 

Ptisd by special acts; 

to 

S^lirtss wary from $ 1,000 
$0 $2,500, depending 
on population of 
county. 


do 

do 


BUte pays 
one-half of 
salary up to 
$2,000; re- 
malodar 
paid by 
oounty. 

County 





-do.. 


do. 

County board w 
education may In 


of 


do 


/-..-do 


—do 


•In* tow otter poontfeo adirtMto And by (nodal tow. 


Law. 


io..dO..« a , BaM .„ 


Local boards of 
school directors of 
oounty may In- 


Law. 


Counties grouped Into 
O classes on heals of 
number of school- 
rooms. 


Number of schools in 
county; also number 
of townships and pop- 
ulation. 


Counties grouped into 
8 daises on basis of 
valuation. 

Counties grouped into 
10 classes on bwis of 
population. 

Counties are classified 
on basis of valuation. 

Counties are grouped 
into 8 classes on basil 
of school population. 


Counties grouped Inti 

5 classes on basis o 
num ber of school 
rooms. 

Counties grouped fnt( 

6 classes on basis o 
population. 

Counties grouped inU 
4 classes on the 
of population. 
Judgment of county 
board, but can not ba 
less than $1,200. 


Total population. 


Counties are grouped 
into 4 classes on 
basis of total popu- 
lation. ^ . 


Counties grouped into 
3 classes on basis of 
total population; ml- 
aiies in each claw ‘ 
may vary on bade of 
population. 


o 
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Table 2. — Summary of principal legal provisions governing the salaries of county 

superintendents — Continued 


8tate 


Salary 


Paid by- 


Tennessee. 

A 

Texas 


Utah. 


No limits fixed by law... 

Minimum salary varies 
from $1,600 to $2,800, 
based on total popula- 
tion. 1 


Virginia (dis- 
trict superin- 
tendent). 


Washington.... 
West Virginia.. 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


No limits fixed by law. 


Minimum, $1,000 in 
counties of less than 
3,000 population; 
$1,600 in counties with 
more than 3,000 popu- 
tion plus $10 for each 
additional 100 popula- 
tion or major fraction 
thereof. 4 

Salaries vary from $1,200 
to $3,600, depending on 
classification of county. 

Salaries vary from $1,200 
to $2,100, depending 
on classification of 
county.* 

Minimum varies from 
$1,200 to $1,600, de- 
pending on classifica- 
tion of county; no 
maximum fixed by- 
law. 

Salaries vary from $500 
to $1,000, depending on 
classification of county. 


County. 

./..do.. 


.do. 


One-half paid 
by State; re- 
mainder by 
county or 
local divi- 
sion. 


County. 


State. (De- 
ducted from 
county’s 
share of 
fund.) 
ouHTy 


Coi 


.do. 


Fixed by— 


County court. 


County board of 
education may 
supplement, sub- 
ject to certain lim- 
its. 

County hoard of 
education. 

Local school board 
may increase with 
approval of State 
board of educa- 
tion. 


Law... 
do. 


County board of ed- 
ucation may In- 
crease. 


Law. 


Basis 


Judgment of county 
court. 

Counties grouped into 
0 classes on basis of 
population. 


Judgment .of county 
board of education. 
Total population. 


Counties grouped Into 
9 classes on basis of 
total population. 

Counties grouped into 
4 classes on basis of 
number of school- 
rooms. 

Counties grouped Into 
3 classes on basis of 
number of 


Counties grouped Into 
3 classes, depending 
on valuation. 


1 May not be less than $2,800 nor more than $3,800 in counties having 10,001 and 150 000 pop- 

ulation. A few counties by special acts may exceed $3,800, e. g. f It is fixed al^PRo for Dallas County 
4 In counties or divisions with fewer than 3,000 population, State board may fix salary at $750 when 
superintendent acts as school principal or performs other school work. 

• County superintendent is ex officio county financial secretary of school matters, fdr which he receives, 
in addition to his salary as county superintendent, $75 per annum, or 75 cents per teacher if in county with 
more than 100 teachers. 

* QUALIFICATIONS 

The qualifications prescribed by law for the office of county super- 
intendent in the several States at the present tflb are here given 
in Table 2. While certain qualifications are prescribed, the laws of 


applicants for the office may qualify. 

Table 3.— Qualifications prescribed for the office of county superintendency in the 

several States in 19S0 

BUte 

1030 

\ 

Alabama 

*To hold an Alabama certificate in administration and supervision, based as i 
-minimum upon graduation from a standard normal school or equivalent thereto, 
with at least 1 year additional study of oo liege grade and proof of 3 yean' success- 
ful teaching experience (and qualified elector In certain counties). 

Holder of a legal certificate tojeach In the schools of Arizona; able to speak, write, 
and read English, and to be a citizen of the United States. Arizona, and the 
county. 

Arizona. 
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T"" fegS&BT “V***"* •- <*• ' 


State 


J930 


.Arkansas. 


California 


Colorado. 

Delaware. 

Flonda... 


Georgia. 


Illinois. 


Indiana.. 


T ° n i® et ‘ h ® ® UDdards ^Qualifications prescrilved by tile State board of education 

ssssrrss.*' s ““ *- — - ** ■ ss 

T c, 1 * * dt i Ien 01 th ® Uoited States 0V W 21 years of age, a qualified elector of the 

dZZtCe KuZ™XZnLZ UDty ‘ ye8f PreCWl,ng #leCti0D - 

•J'fst'rs s^ssrss rrsttrs,: 

Flonda certificate, and a qualified elector of the cointy. 

o have had 3 years of teaching'experience. holder of a first-grade high-school 

"*“*• °k ^ 1,6,1 tbww '' to th « *»M» of a diploma from aTCvSS 
^school, or to have had 6 years’ experience In actual auperS oSK 

ZZ and T£ . ®tamination before a State board of educXn as to quaZa 
,0 “' “ d *° ** * f*™ 0 °f K°° d "oral character, never convicted of any crima 

T ;or 0 rP“— 

* .a «- 

To I |ttvi*h*H ^ * 8 -*c if <&££££ ^ ' 

»t^he Se o^t* U °°T fUl ei P enenM ln P“ bIi « “'**>'*• and to he the holder 
held by tto%t^ rS profcssionaI life lioen « framed upon eiamination 
oT l| b> *!? " tat « boani °f education, or a life license granted by the State board 

standard normal school, or to b« a holder of a first-grade high-school nr nci^I 

sssc: t— “ - “rc 

T °rrr id .M* *■”“ **•“ ■««»■•>• ««» an*,™ ud * 

had a years experience in teaching or auperintendtag. 

o be lt*bolder of a first-grade certificate or a State certificate or be a graduate 
quaHftaLgdMtor ^ 18 m ° n “" <“ d * 

pubUc schools nr college and have satisfied the requiLente tor SJUSS of 
12ST* f ? , r , ? 8) owt!flcat * for W«h-scbool teaching, and (Addition 

muoa ua “ Pawia-Maol .dmi™ 

- —r to - - - 

ssk rss^rr i rj; ,, ““ ««-*»• -* 

p^^maatu^n thereto of l year of graduate work in addition tn a recognixed 
of teSlM fwbllowohool admlnUtration, supervision and mS - 

as a teacS ^ 1*> Khotaatlc preparation, apd a mis' experience 

T nr^“r. u ir 11 * •*» « . 

Dormmi tohool, with a 3-retr course, or to be ths holder of s sute teacher’* nertif 

ovtlflcaU 1, alldble in, .i. n ,| i 7 the holders of a aeoond-grade 

, ontoie. m tK. o».. ^~ eu * -l ® bl ® ** * 1 * cUon 10 M* coonky where the certificate is granted 
Opinion of the State superintendent of publlo Instruction, Nov. 29. 199. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

Maryland. 


Michigan.. 


o 
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Tablb 3 . — Qualifications prescribed for Ike office of county superintendent* in the 

several Stoles in 1950— Continued 


State 


1930 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi 


Missouri 


MontAQA 


To be e eitlien of tbe United States , end qualified elector o C the 8tate and county. 

Jo be a qualified elector and resident dtixen of tbe State of Mississippi for 4 years, 
and tbe county for? years. Immediately preceding election; to pan aa examination 
prescribed by law and hare received a certificate accordingly; to be graduate of 
a high school requiring at least 15 units for graduation or tbe equivalent thereof, 
and have had 2 years' successful experience as a teacher In the public schools of 
tbe State, or be • graduate of a standard college or university. 

To be M years of age, to have taught or supwised schools as tbe chief work during 
tbe lest 2 years, or have been a student in a State teachers college or university; 
to be the bolder of a diploma from a State normal school or university, or to be 
tbe bolder of a State certificate or a first-grade county certificate, and to be a 
qualified Sector of tbe county. 

To be a dtixen of the State and elector of tbe county, SI years of age, without regard 
to sex. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada.? 


To be tbe bolder of a first-grade county certificate issued by tbe State and in full 
(ores at the time o election. 

Does not have county superintendents, but assistant State superintendents over a 


New Jersey. 


□umber of counties within tbe State. 

To be the bolder of tbe highest teacher's certificate issued in tbe State, and to have 
been a resident of tbe 8tate lor at least 3 yean immediately preceding appoint- 


ment. 


New Mexico. .. 

New York 

North Carolina. 


North Dakota. 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina. 


To be a eitlten of the United States and the State of New Mexico, and a qualified 
elector of the oounty without regard to sex. 

This State does not have the oounty superintendent, but Ins district superin- 
tendents. 

Tot* a practical teacher or administrator who holds or is entitled to bold a superin- 
tending certificate under the rules and regulations of the State board of education 
end is physically fit. 

To be a graduate of some reputable normal school or higher Institution of learning, 
or to he a bolder of a second-grade pm fees inn il oarlfioate and have had at least 
2 years' successful experience In teaching, one of which must have been in tbe 
State of North Dakota, and be a qualified elector of ths State and oountv. 

To have had S years' experience ss a superintendent sod to be the holder of • Ilfs 
high-school certificate or to have had 6 years' sxpartaooe In teaching, with 2 years' 
additional experience In supervision, and to be the bolder of at least a 3-year 
higb-achool certificate or to have had 6 years' .experience as a superintendent, and 
to be ths bolder of a county hlgb-ecbool certificate and to be a graduate of a recog- 
nised college or university, or to have had 5 years' teaching experience with 1 
year of profemlonal training In school administration end supervision in a recog 
nixed college or university, and to be tbe bolder of a high-school life certificate ot 
to have had 5 yens' experience with 1 year's professional training in a college or 
university Is administration and supervision; to be the bolder of a county hlgb- 
ecbool certificate, and be a graduate of a college or university. 

To be the holder of a county first-grade cartifioete and to be a qualified voter of the 
county. 

To here bean actually copied In teaching sot lees than 27 school months, 12 of which 
must hsve been in tM State of Oregon, county eupednteodency to oount as the 
actual experience; to be the bolder of e Certifies te bemd upon graduation from a 
standard normal school, university, or o o fl ege, or to be the bolder of a ills certifi- 
cate entitling him to teech In all the grades of public elementary schools and public 
high schools of Oregon, and to furnish proof of s a m e. 

To be the bolder of a diploma from a college or other institution approved by tbe 
College and' University Council of Pennsylvania; having had • yean* suooemfnl 
teaching experteooa, not tees than 1 of which must have bean In a supervisory or 
edministraUve capacity, provided that completing any college or university, a 
graduate co ar se in administration which Is approved by the college or univanity 
oooudl shall be accepted In lieu of I yams of nrviqi la s supervisory or administra- 
tive capeotty (and qualified elector In the county and State). 1 

Qualified elector of the county end State. 


i Opinion st State superintendent of public instru ct ion, Nov. 29, SS, 
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Tabl* 3.— Quali fieatione pracribed for the office of county •upcrintendency in the 
•acral State* in 1930— Continued * 


8tAt* 


South Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 


T«m_ 


UUlL. 


Virginia 

W exhiixgton 

Wert Virginia. 


1930 


Wisconsin. 


Wy, 




To bava had 2 yaan’ aiperlanoe, to bo the holder of o' Sooth Dakota Stole cerOd- 

coU for 1 year prior to toducUoo Into offloo. end o quilted elector of the start 
and ooanty. ^ 

To bo > peram of library otuimneots ood experlonoe lo the art of teaching and 
odn-inlrtrotlon, and to be the bolder of o certificate of qualifications Issued by the 
Start board of education and pass a physical elimination (and In certain counties 
when tba office Is elective a qualified elector of the county) 

T ° b ! attainments of rood moral character, eiecuttr. ability 

and the bolder of a teacher's first-grade certificate' or teacher's permanent oertifl- 
cate, and a qualified elector of the county. * 

T0 JT * !! *“* d]pl0m * * • ^ sod subscribe to tb. 

ocmstitutionaJ oath. 

Does not her. a county auperlntendent, but a divisional superintendent. 

To bare taught at the time of election In the public schools of the State for I years. 

To bold * °* « *»t-gmda or higher certificate, 

m -p £*^1 ^ 0001,17 •“'* 10 t***™ following qualifications 

W To te the holder of a llrt «rtfl<»rt with fl weeks of tra^ In school admim 

rttratioo and supervision, or (3) to be the holder of a supervisor’s cert OftSTw 
(*) to be the holder of a diploma of graduation from a standard norm Jtoa A. or 
who Intba Judgment of the Start board of education has completed wor^equive- 
lent thereto, or (4) to be the holder of a first-grade elementary certificate or Its 

^ 19221 "*• 10 y#ar5 ’ «P»*«W •» *•«*«. and 9 

months of training In school administration and supervision, and be a qualified 
elector of the 8tate and county. ^ 

Tob ®* du, “ °f ooont 3 r Md Start; to have taught 8 months In the 

school, of Wisconsin, and to be the bolder of a certificate entitling him to touch 
In any public school of the 8tate. 

T ° h* , t ** b old * r * * Wyoming teacher’s certificate of as high a rank as first class In 
full force and effect during his term of office and to be a qualified elector of the 
county and 8 tote end a dtisen of the United 8 tales. 


In 1880 the only absolute educational qualifications ‘ prescribed 
m 3 States Iowa, Mississippi, and Missouri— were teachers’ cer- 
tificates, but by 1905 the number of States with this prescription 
had increased to 13— Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, flew Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas 
Utah, and Wisconsin— and at the present time (1930) the laws of 
14 States-Arizona, Florida, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jereey, 
^ ^ ako Jf/ Oklahoma, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming^-prescribe teachers’ certificates 
as the only educational prerequisites. In 1880 no State prescribed 
any definite amount of experience, although some States prescribed 
that the county superintendents should be experienced in the art 
of teaching. By 1905 there were 9 States— Delaware, Idaho, Kansas 
chigan, Montana, North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin m which a definite amount of teaching experience was 
reqiured as a prerequisite for the office, and in 1930 experience in 
a definite amount is a prerequisite in 17 States— Alabama, California, 
ueoigia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
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land, Mississippi, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

No State in 1880 specifically required the county superintendents 
to be college or normal-school graduates, but in 1905 Pennsylvania 
made this a prerequisite for the office. At the present time (1930) 
the States of Alabama, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania require 
the county superintendents to be college or normal-school graduates. 

In some States, however, the State departments of education are 
given authority to fix the qualifications required' for the office of 
county superintendency, which may include college graduation. 

During the periods of 1880 and 1905 no State required the county 
superintendents to hold special superintendents’ or supervisors’ 
certificates, but at the present time this is a requirement in five 
States — Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, and North Carolina. 
Only two States — Alabama and Maryland — have ever required 
(1930) the county superintendents to have had graduate work in 
college or university as a prerequisite for the office. 

In 1880 there were 20 States in which citizenship was the only 
absolute requirement, and by 1905 this number had been reduced to 
13 States, but at the present time only 5 States specify citizenship * 
as the only requirement for the office. 
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perintendent. American School Board Journal. 75:47, 145, July, 1927. 
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February- March, 1925. 
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Chadsey , Charles E. The Status of the Superintendent, Washington, D. C. 
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Chancellor, William E. The Selection of jgounty Superintendents, Washington, 
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Alabama: Educational Study, Washington, D. C. U. 8. Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 41, pp. 38-77. 
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Recent Office of Education Publications 
on Rural Education 

BULLETINS 


- 1930, No. 34. Availability of Public-School Education in 
Rural Communities. By W. H. Gaumnitz. Price 10 cents. 

In the section entitled “Types and quality of education available 
to rural children” subjects pertaining to the salaries paid rural- 
school teachers, thei/ training, teaching experience, tenui^, and sta- 
bility, etc., are discussed briefly. s 

1931, No. 4. Current Practices in the Construction of 
State Courses of Study. By Mina M. Langvick. Price 15 
cents. 

Of value to supervisors interested in certain factors contributing 
to the success of supervisory efforts to adapt and reorganize the ele- 
mentary curriculum, such as tbe findings of recent State educational 
surveys in relation to the development of tbe curriculum; plans and 
techniques employed in the process of curriculum construction; and 
educational values desired for children of elementary age. : 


1932, No. 3. Status of Teachers and Principals Employed 
in the Rural Schools of the United States. By W. H. 
Gaumnitz. (In press.) 

1932, No. 6. The County Superintendent in the United 
States. By Julian E. Bulterworth. (In press.) , 

The above publications are available from tbe Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Oflice, Washington, D. C. 


The following bibliographies may be bad free of charge from tbe Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of tbe Interior, Washington, D. C.: 

No. 1. Teachers of Rural Schools: Status and Preparation. 
By W. H. GaumnUz. 

No. 3. Supervision of Instruction in Rural Schools. By 
Annie Reynolds. 
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